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and when I was going away, called to me sternly,
6 Don't let us meet to-morrow.'

" I went home exceedingly uneasy. All the harsh
observations which I had ever heard made upon his
character, crowded into my mind; and I seemed to
myself like the man who had put his head into the
lion's mouth a great many times with perfect safety,
but at last had it bit off."

These sudden descents into gloom and anger were
counterbalanced by an enormous liveliness, and often
by merriment which to the onlookers seemed out of all
proportion to its cause. One night, when he had been
in pain, and far from cheerful, he became mysteriously
amused about something which to the rest of the
company did not seem funny at all.

t; He now laughed immoderately, without any rea-
son that we could perceive, at our friend's making his
will. . . . Johnson could not stop his merriment, but
continued it all the way till he got without the Temple-
gate. He then burst into such a fit of laughter, that he
appeared to be almost in a convulsion ; and, in order
to support himself, laid hold of one of the posts at the
side of the foot pavement, and sent forth peals so loud,
that in the silence of the night his voice seemed to
resound from Temple-bar to Fleet-ditch!

" This most ludicrous exhibition of the awful,
melancholy, and venerable Johnson, happened well
to counteract the feelings of sadness which I used to
experience when parting with him for a considerable
time. I accompanied him to his door, where he gave
me his blessing."